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Tiberius and the Libraries: 
Public Book Collections and Library Buildings 
in the Early Roman Empire 


George W. Houston 


The principate of the emperor Tiberius was a surprisingly interesting 
period in Roman library history. Devoted to books and scholarship 
himself, Tiberius built what must have been a very large new library, but 
he also confirmed the Augustan principle of constructing numerous 
separate structures rather than one comprehensive library. He invented 
the position of library commissioner, to which he appointed a scholarly 
advisor, not an administrator. He gave texts of three Greek authors to 
the libraries. This implies that those works had not previously been in 
the collection and so gives us valuable insight into the contents of the 
Augustan libraries. 


Modern scholars do not ordinarily regard the principate of the 
Roman emperor Tiberius (reigned AD14-37) as a period of any par- 
ticular interest for library history. To be sure, Tiberius’s own interest 
in literature has often been noted: his creation of a new library at the 
Temple of the Deified Augustus is duly registered in accounts of the 
great imperial libraries in Rome, and his gift to the libraries of Rome 
of the works of three little-known Greek writers is frequently cited as 
an example of Tiberius’s quirky taste in literature.’ These and other 
relevant bits of evidence, however, have never been exploited as a coher- 
ent body of information on the state of libraries in the early decades of 
the Roman Empire. The purpose of this article is to do just that—bring 
the information together, consider it in context, and see what can be 
learned from it about Roman library history in the time of Tiberius and 
his predecessor, Augustus. 


Tiberius as a Student of Literature: Reading and Writing 


Although Tiberius was occupied above all with military, political, and 
administrative matters both before and after his accession to the throne, 
he was throughout his life deeply interested in literature, intellectual 
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activity, books, and, we may reasonably infer, collections of books. Earlier 
scholars have described this characteristic of the man in detail, so a short 
list of the clearest items of evidence will suffice. As a student, Tiberius 
received extensive training in language and literature (both Greek and 
Latin), history, philosophy, rhetoric, and law.’ In 20 BC, at the age of 
twenty, he was sent briefly to Armenia on a diplomatic mission. He took 
with him not only political advisors but also a group of young literary . 
men.’ On his way back to Italy he made a point of stopping briefly on 
the island of Rhodes, probably to study with Theodorus of Gadara, a 
celebrated scholar, rhetorician, and historian.‘ 

After many years of public service, Tiberius in 6 BC famously aban- 
doned his ambitions and responsibilities and retired to Rhodes, where 
for more than seven years, until he returned to Rome as co-regent, he 
led (we are told) a quiet and presumably scholarly life.” Certainly, Rhodes 
was an intellectual center. The great scholar Posidonius had made the 
island the most important school of Stoicism early in the first century BC 
Pompey, Caesar, Cicero, Brutus, and many other young Romans had all 
gone there to study, and the island was an active center of astronomical 
studies, a particular interest of Tiberius.° 

We know, too, that Tiberius was active as a writer. There were speeches, 
of course, both in various public contexts—in the Senate, in the courts, 
and in response to foreign emissaries—and to his troops on campaign. 
He wrote Greek and Latin poetry, including Greek epigrams and a poetic 
lament on the death of his stepson Lucius Caesar in AD 2, and toward 
the end of his life he wrote a short autobiography.’ Many of these works 
were published and survived at least until early in the second century, 
for the biographer of the emperors, Suetonius, consulted them at that 
time. Tiberius was, in short, a man trained and active in literature and 
in scholarly matters like so many men of his class and time. It will not 
be surprising if the evidence shows that he was concerned with collec- 
tions of books in Rome and elsewhere. 


The Imperial Book Collections 


When Augustus died in August of AD 14, there were three public 
libraries in the city of Rome.® The oldest was the library in the Atrium 
Libertatis, created by Gaius Asinius Pollio and opened no later than early 
in the year 28 BC Nearly coeval was the library at the Temple of Apollo 
on the Palatine Hill, established by the emperor Augustus and opened, 
it seems, somewhat later than Pollio’s library. The third, established by 
Augustus’s sister Octavia, by Augustus, or by both of them, was located 
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in or at the Portico of Octavia and probably opened in the late 20s or 
early 10s BC? We can reasonably assume that Augustus, Tiberius, and 
other members of the imperial family possessed substantial personal 
collections of manuscripts, some of them in Rome and others in villas 
outside of Rome, in addition to these three public libraries. Many wealthy 
men of the late republic had had such collections, establishing a pattern 
that Tiberius surely would have followed. That libraries were common 
in the houses and villas of the wealthy is indicated by the architectural 
writer Vitruvius, writing probably in the 20s BC, for he regarded it as a 
given that a large villa ordinarily would have had a library."® 

For the imperial household there is explicit evidence for a library 
at the imperial villa at Antium on the coast some thirty miles south of 
Rome. The slaves and freedmen who worked at that villa were organized 
into an association and elected officers each year, and fragmentary lists 
of the officers, which were recorded in stone, survive. In the years from 
AD 37 to 48, several of the officers were men assigned to work in the 
library, and since the surviving inscriptions are fragmentary, it is very 
likely that the library had been in existence for some time before the 
year 37." By analogy with this villa and given the literary interests of 
Tiberius, we also may infer the existence of a substantial collection of 
bookrolls in one or more of the imperial villas on Capri, where Tiberius 
spent much (but by no means all) of his time in his last years, and prob- 
ably a library in the villa at Misenum, where Tiberius died in March of 
AD 37. No doubt many other imperial residences, both within and 
outside of Rome, had libraries as well, just as Cicero kept book collec- 
tions in at least three different residences and perhaps more.'® 

Books must have come to the imperial family and especially to the 
emperor in large numbers and in many ways. Authors no doubt regularly 
offered presentation copies of their new works to the reigning princeps 
in hopes of winning his favor and perhaps his patronage. This would 
be true especially when they had dedicated the work to the emperor, as 
Vitruvius dedicated his ten books on architecture to Augustus and Valerius 
Maximus his nine books of memorable deeds and sayings to Tiberius.’ 
Emperors received many gifts, both privately and on state occasions, 
and although books are not explicitly mentioned, works of art are, and 
at least some books were clearly viewed as valuable commodities and so 
might have made suitable gifts. Tiberius received numerous legacies and 
inheritances as well, and some of these, especially those involving whole 
villas, are likely to have included collections of manuscripts.!® Finally, 
of course, emperors could, like anyone else, buy or commission copies 
of works.” It is hard to imagine Tiberius not acquiring a considerable 
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collection of Greek texts during the seven years he spent on the island 
of Rhodes and bringing them back to Italy. 

So far as can be learned, Augustus never established an adminis- 
trative system to manage all of this large and scattered collection of 
manuscripts. Instead, he limited himself to dealing with the libraries 
separately, both when he first organized a library and later when it was 
fully operational. Thus, Gaius Melissus, a freedman of Augustus’s advi- 
sor Maecenas, organized the Octavian library, and Pompeius Macer 
(otherwise unknown, but probably freeborn) set up the Apollo library. 
As for established libraries, one man is known to have served as direc- 
tor of one (but not all) of them: Gaius Iulius Hyginus, a freedman of 
Augustus and a scholar, was director of the Apollo library, although it 
is not known when or for how long he served.’ 

The only other evidence on library administration under Augustus is 
indirect. In one of his poems Ovid imagines one of his books of poetry, 
written in exile, returning to Rome and seeking entrance into the three 
existing libraries. The dramatic date is roughly AD 10. First the book ap- 
proaches the Apollo library, then the Octavian, and finally the library in the 
Atrium Libertatis. In each case the book is refused entrance by someone 
in charge of that library.'? What is of interest here is that there seems to 
be no one person for Ovid’s book to approach, no single commissioner 
of all the libraries. Instead, there is an individual directing or in charge 
of each separate library.” Poetry, of course, is not the best place to look 
for precise information on administrative history, but still there is nothing 
here to suggest that there was at this time a single commissioner of all the 
libraries similar to the procurator bibliothecarum known in later times. 


The Library in the New Temple of the Deified Augustus 


Toward the end of his life, in the 30s AD, Tiberius built a great temple 
to his deified father, Augustus.” In association with it he created a library, 
the first new library building since the Octavian library had opened some 
fifty years before.” No trace of either temple or library has yet been 
found, and their location and plans remain uncertain.” The most likely 
location, however, seems to be in the valley between the Capitoline and 
Palatine hills, and we might well imagine that the Temple of Augustus 
itself stood within or opened onto a large open space, that the space was 
surrounded by a columned portico, and that the library stood outside of 
the portico and opened onto it. The construction of the temple com- 
plex and presumably of the library as well was nearly or fully complete 
at the time of Tiberius’s death, but Tiberius chose not to dedicate it 
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(no doubt because he did not want to enter Rome), and it was, accord- 
ingly, dedicated by his successor, Caligula, in August of AD 37.” 

Only two ancient sources mention this library. Writing in the 70s AD, 
Pliny the Elder noted that “we [can] see the Tuscan Apollo in the library 
of the Temple of Augustus. It is fifty feet high measuring from the toe, 
and I could not tell you whether it is more remarkable for the quality 
of the bronze or for its beauty.”*° Some forty or fifty years after Pliny, 
Suetonius, in his biography of Tiberius, reported a dream of Tiberius: “On 
his last birthday, [Tiberius] had seen [in a vision] the Apollo Temenites, 
outstanding both in its size and in its beauty, which he had brought from 
Syracuse to be set up in the library of the New Temple.””’ 

Scholars certainly might wish for more information—some reference, 
say, to the books, the staff, or the plan of the building. Still, we can draw 
some useful inferences even from these brief statements. The statue is 
of great interest. Colossal statues placed on low podia facing the main 
entrance seem to have been a common feature of large libraries, at 
least in later times, but this Apollo was unusually tall for such statues.” 
It was fifty feet high, not counting the podium on which it stood (Pliny 
specifies that the measurement begins with the statue’s foot), so that it 
would have required a roof reaching, at its peak, at least sixty feet and 
almost certainly more in height. For comparison, the interior walls of 
the splendid library of Celsus in Ephesus were some forty-five to fifty feet 
high, so that a sloping roof there would have reached just about sixty 
feet at its highest.* In Rome the interior elevation of the west library 
in the Forum of Trajan (part of the famous “Ulpian Library”) must 
be reconstructed from fragments, but it seems to have been roughly 
fifty feet high, with, again, the peak of the roof reaching some sixty to 
seventy feet.” Tiberius’s library at the Temple of Augustus, then, was 
approximately the equal of and possibly larger than two of the largest 
known libraries. 

Moving the colossal bronze statue must have been difficult and expen- 
sive. As it happens, we know from Cicero that the corrupt governor Verres 
had tried to steal this very statue of Apollo in the 70s BC but had not 
succeeded.” Clearly, moving it was not an easy task, and both the implied 
size of the library building and the expense involved in transporting the 
statue provide clear evidence of Tiberius’s interest in and commitment 
to this library. It was a project that was important to him. 

Apollo, as a god interested in music, poetry, medicine, and philo- 
sophy, was obviously appropriate for a library, but his presence in 
the library also emphasized the connection with Augustus, since 
Apollo was Augustus’s patron deity.” Tiberius may have intended this 
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temple-and-library complex to be a kind of mirror image of the temple 
and library Augustus had built on the Palatine. There the temple hon- 
ored Apollo; here Apollo presided over the library. There the library was 
established by Augustus; here Augustus was worshiped in the temple. We 
know, too, that Tiberius placed one of Augustus’s favorite paintings—a 
portrait of the mythical youth Hyacinthus that Augustus had brought 
back from Alexandria in Egypt—in the Temple (though not the library) 
of the Deified Augustus.*? Given this, it seems entirely possible that 
Tiberius also gave some or all of Augustus’s bookrolls, which he must 
have inherited, to this library. That, of course, must remain simply a 
hypothesis, given the nature of the evidence. 


Tiberius Iulius Pappus, Commissioner of Libraries 


Another indication of Tiberius’s deep interest in the imperial book 
collections comes from the sepulchral inscription of Tiberius Iulius 
Pappus, a freeborn Roman citizen from the Greek East. The stone was 
found on the Via Praenestina east of Rome.** The Latin text appears 
on the left, with a line-by-line translation on the right. In the Latin, 
material within parentheses represents expansions of the abbreviations 
on the stone. | 


D(is) M(anibus) [Sacred] to the Shades. 

Ti(berio) Iulio Zoili f(ilio) For Tiberius Iulius Pappus, 
son of Zoilus 

Fab(ia tribu) Pappo, comit(i) of the Fabian tribe, advisor 


Ti(beri) Caesaris Aug(usti) of Tiberius Caesar Augustus, 
5 idemq(ue) supr(a) and also in charge of 
bybliothecas omnes all the libraries 
Augustorum ab of the emperors from 
Ti(berio) Caesare usque ad Tiberius Caesar until 
Ti(berium) Claudium Caesarem Tiberius Claudius Caesar. 
10 per Ti(berium) Iulium [Erected by] Tiberius Iulius 
Niconem hered (em) Nico, heir 
in parte quarta et Iuliam of one-fourth part, and by 
Fortun (atam) Iulia Fortunata. 


In lines 5 to 9 we find that Pappus was in charge of all the libraries in 
Rome for a period of uncertain duration, but certainly extending from 
at least March of AD 37, when Tiberius died, through January of AD 
41, when Claudius ascended to the throne. Given Pappus’s friendship 
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with Tiberius (discussed below), it is reasonable to assume that he had 
taken charge of the libraries some (and perhaps many) years before AD 
37. Pappus certainly continued in his library post after the dedication 
of the library at the Temple of Augustus, so his area of responsibility 
under Caligula and Claudius must have included at least the four great 
imperial collections in Rome (the libraries in the Atrium Libertatis, at 
the Temple of Apollo, in the Portico of Octavia, and at the Temple of 
Augustus), but we cannot tell how much further his responsibilities 
may have extended. Probably, he was expected to manage the personal 
collections of Tiberius and perhaps those of Claudius and other mem- 
bers of the imperial family. It cannot be determined whether the librar- 
ies in the imperial villas outside of Rome were also part of his sphere 
of activity.” 

Also not known for sure is whether Pappus was the first man to be 
given charge of all the libraries, but there is a good chance he was. It is 
all but certain that Augustus never appointed any such director. No other 
commissioner of all libraries is attested under Tiberius,” and the long 
and cumbersome title given Pappus in his inscription suggests an ad hoc 
title for a newly created position.” At this point, the question becomes a 
more general one: What does all this mean? What can be learned about 
library history from Pappus, his position as commissioner of libraries, 
and the possibility that he was the first such commissioner? 

First, it can be noted that Pappus was very probably, although not 
quite certainly, the son or perhaps the grandson of a certain Gaius Iulius 
Zoilos of Aphrodisias in Asia Minor.” Zoilos had been a freedman and 
agent of Octavian circa 40 BC and had apparently acquired consider- 
able wealth as a result. If Pappus was his son, then Pappus, too, was 
probably a native of Aphrodisias, and he would fit comfortably within 
the substantial group of men from the Greek East who came to Rome 
in the first century BC to work in various capacities, including working 
in libraries for private citizens (so Tyrannio for Cicero) or, later, the 
emperors (e.g., Hyginus for Augustus). Pappus may have been edu- 
cated partly in Aphrodisias and partly in Rome, and if his father, Zoilos, 
maintained his friendship with Octavian, that could help to explain how 
Pappus met Tiberius and found a place within Tiberius’s circle.” 

However it came to pass, Pappus certainly did find a place in Tiberius’s 
circle. Lines 3 and 4 of his tombstone reveal that Pappus was comes of 
Tiberius. While the term comes was regularly used to designate those men 
of senatorial or equestrian rank who were amici principis (i.e., members 
of the emperor’s formal body of advisors, or consilium) and who, as amici, 
accompanied the emperor while he traveled abroad, Silvio Panciera 
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argued convincingly in his discussion of Pappus’s inscription that the 
word comes here has a less formal meaning, that of a friend who served 
as an intellectual companion and informal counselor of the emperor. 
Pappus, that is, was a figure something like the philosopher and 
astrologer Thrasyllus, also from the East and also a close advisor 
of Tiberius.” | 

It is important to note that Pappus held no administrative positions 
other than his library post. He was not a career administrator, in contrast 
to the procuratores bibliothecarum known from later times, men like Sueto- 
nius the biographer, Iulius Vestinus, and Volusius Maecianus.* Rather, 
as comes of Tiberius and, it seems, an educated man from the Greek 
East, he was apparently a scholar, comfortable with and among books. 
He would have been a good man to sort through newly acquired texts, 
to work on what we would call collection development, and to choose 
and organize the books for the new library at the Temple of Augustus.* 
It would be for those reasons more than for any administrative abilities 
he might have had that Tiberius would have chosen Pappus to supervise 
the imperial manuscript collections.** 

If we put all of this together, Pappus emerges as a transitional figure 
in Roman library administration. In the late republic Cicero had re- 
tained Tyrannio, a scholar from the Greek East, for specific tasks and 
specific periods of time.* Augustus, like Cicero, used men who had been 
trained in the Greek East to organize the Octavian library and direct 
the Apollo library, and he had Pompeius Macer carry out the specific 
but limited task of organizing the Apollo library.*° With Pappus we have 
for the first time a man who is given a broader set of responsibilities: he 
was asked not simply to organize a library at its inception (though he 
may well have done that for the library at the Temple of Augustus) but 
also to supervise libraries over a period of time; he served not just long 
enough to accomplish a specific single task but for at least four years and 
probably a good deal longer; and he was to oversee not just one library 
but, as his inscription proudly notes, all of them. In this he prefigured 
the procuratores bibliothecarum of the second century, but, unlike them, 
he was not a career administrator. Tiberius, in short, drew on the exist- 
ing tradition of employing scholars to manage the imperial collections 
of manuscripts but set a precedent by assigning a single scholar the 
task of overseeing the entire imperial collection. At that time this col- 
lection was stored in at least four different structures (the four librar- 
ies known to us), but Pappus may also have been responsible for the 
personal collections belonging to the emperor and members of the 
imperial family. 
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Euphorion, Rhianus, and Parthenius 


In his Life of Tiberius, Suetonius wrote about Tiberius’s particular 
interests in literature: “He [Tiberius] also composed Greek poems in 
imitation of Euphorion, Rhianus, and Parthenius. He was so completely 
charmed by those poets that he dedicated their works, and also portraits 
of them, in the public libraries, among those of the old and best writ- 
ers.”*’ The passage is instructive in various ways. It shows that the works 
of Euphorion, Rhianus, and Parthenius were available in at least some 
of the imperial libraries from the time of Tiberius on. That is a welcome 
bit of information, since very little is known about the specific authors or 
works contained in these libraries. Also, this is one of the few instances in 
which a source gives the names of specific authors honored by portrait 
busts in libraries.** What makes the passage particularly valuable, however, 
becomes clear only when it is turned around: the crucial point is that 
many or all of the works of Euphorion, Rhianus, and Parthenius were 
not in Rome’s imperial collections—that is, the collections established 
by Asinius Pollio and by Augustus—until Tiberius put them there. What 
does this mean? Were these writers so little known that no Roman ever 
would have heard of them or wanted to read them?” 

Parthenius was born in Bithynia (at that time an independent king- 
dom) in the early years of the first century BC He seems to have been 
captured and enslaved in the 70s or 60s BC, brought to Italy, and then 
set free.” Once he was free it appears that he supported himself by teach- 
ing, lecturing, and other scholarly activities.°’ More importantly, he was 
a significant figure in the literary scene in Italy during the middle of the 
first century BC He was himself a poet, admired especially as a writer 
of elegiac verse. There are references to a number of poems on mytho- 
logical subjects, others that were songs of lament (including one on the 
death of his wife), and a variety of other works.” In general, he seems 
to have enjoyed a good reputation as a poet; his poems, for example, 
were associated with those of Callimachus by a certain Pollianus, writing 
in the first or second century AD, and Parthenius was still being read 
at least as late as the fourth century AD” Of his works, nothing survives 
beyond some fragments of his poems and a series of prose summaries 
of love stories drawn from Greek myths. The latter, entitled Erotica 
Pathemata, was dedicated to the Roman elegist and general Cornelius 
Gallus. Gallus, suggested Parthenius in his prefatory remarks, might find 
some use for these stories in his poetry.” 

Thus, Parthenius knew Cornelius Gallus (not necessarily very 
well) and may have assisted him in his writing. From Macrobius and 
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Aulus Gellius we learn that he also worked with and perhaps taught 
Vergil.*® It is also all but certain that Parthenius knew Catullus’s 
friend Cinna, since Cinna’s work seems to have been influenced by 
Parthenius. It would thus not be at all surprising if Parthenius knew 
Catullus, too.’ In sum, Parthenius knew in person at least a few (and 
perhaps many) of the most important poets of the generation that 
immediately preceded the first appearance of public libraries in Rome, 
he was himself a productive writer, and he continued to be read and 
reasonably well known for at least four centuries. 

The Roman poets who were alive in Parthenius’s day did not know 
Euphorion in person, for he had lived in the third century BC, but 
several of them were familiar with Euphorion’s work. A scholar-poet, 
Euphorion served as director of the great library at Antioch, drew his 
poetic aesthetics from Callimachus, and composed several different 
types of poetry, mostly (so far as we know) in hexameters but perhaps 
elegiacs as well.” He is known to have written poems on mythological 
subjects, curse-poems, poems of praise and of lament, and several oth- 
ers of uncertain content.” 

Vergil seems to have been particularly familiar with the work of Eu- 
phorion, for scholars have noted verbal echoes of Euphorion in Vergil’s 
Eclogues and Georgics, and several details in book 2 (the story of the fall 
of Troy) and other books of the Aeneid seem to be drawn from Eupho- 
rion.® Fragments of Euphorion preserved in papyri show that Cornelius 
Gallus almost certainly and Catullus possibly drew from his work. Cicero 
clearly knew about Euphorion, for he twice refers specifically to him 
and his work, in one instance characterizing it as hard to figure out.” 
Papyrus fragments reveal that Euphorion retained a certain popularity 
and continued to be read, at least in Roman Egypt, well into the Ro- 
man Empire. From the town of Oxyrhynchus, for example, eight papyri 
containing fragments of Euphorion have been published to date. That 
is not a large number in absolute terms, but it gives us a rough idea of 
Euphorion’s popularity in comparison to other authors known from 
papyri: at Oxyrhynchus, 128 authors are represented in papyri, and of 
them Euphorion is tied with the famous Athenian orator Aeschines for 
twenty-fourth most frequently attested author.” We also have what ap- 
pear to be the partial remains of a personal library assembled over the 
course of several decades in the second century AD The authors repre- 
sented in this small collection are in general the great standard authors 
of the past. Homer and Hesiod, the three great tragedians, the three 
great writers of Old Comedy, and Callimachus are all present, and we 
can safely infer that this was a conventional and traditional collection. 
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It is, then, significant that Euphorion is included. By the owners of this 
collection, at least, he was considered one of the authors one wanted 
in a solid basic collection of the Greek classics.” 

Of the three authors Tiberius so admired, Rhianus is probably the 
least familiar to modern readers. Born on Crete and active, it seems, 
in the third century BC, Rhianus was a scholar and poet.™ As a scholar 
he produced a moderately important edition of Homer (forty-five of 
his readings are cited by later scholiasts and so are known to us), and 
as a poet he wrote both epic poems (differing in this from Parthenius 
and Euphorion) and epigrams.” The epics survive only in short frag- 
ments, but Rhianus wrote at least half a dozen of them, and they could 
be long. An epic Thessalica (Thessalian history or legends or both), for 
example, ran to sixteen books, and another epic, perhaps on Heracles, 
was fourteen books long.” It is not known how many epigrams Rhianus 
wrote, but at least ten poems, totaling fifty-five lines, were chosen by 
Meleager—active circa 100 BC—for inclusion in his Garland, a collec- 
tion of what he considered to be the best epigrams written down to his 
day.®’ As far as we can determine, Rhianus was not well known in first- 
century BC Italy. Vergil seems to have been familiar with at least some 
of Rhianus’s work, and there is a slight possibility that Tibullus was, too, 
but otherwise we have no specific evidence of Rhianus’s influence or 
presence in Italy before Tiberius.” Still, Rhianus was a prolific writer 
and a respected scholar. Greek readers had high regard for his epic 
history of Messenia, and in Meleager’s selection of epigrams Rhianus 
is represented by more lines of poetry than forty-nine of the sixty-five 
epigrammatists whose works are included.™ That gives at least a rough 
idea of where Rhianus rated in Meleager’s estimation. 

Much more could be (and has been) said about these three writers, 
but the essential picture should be clear. They are certainly not writ- 
ers of the very highest rank. There is no Homer here, no Hesiod or 
Callimachus. On the other hand, at least some of the works of all three 
writers were available and known in Italy during the early Augustan 
period, precisely when Asinius and Augustus were establishing the first 
public libraries. Parthenius had lived and worked in Italy in the late 
republic, and a number of the writers of the time knew him personally. 
They read what he wrote, and through him their acquaintance with 
the works of Euphorion and Callimachus may have grown stronger 
and deeper.” The poetry of Euphorion was known to a wide readership 
both in the Augustan period and later, and a number of poets read and 
evidently admired his work, since reflections of it can be traced in their 
own poetry. Rhianus was a different sort of poet, more inclined to epic 
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and longish poems on historical themes, so he was less likely to be of 
interest to the Roman elegists, but he produced a large body of work, at 
least some of which was available in Italy, and his continuing popularity 
later indicates that he was a significant author. 

Itcomes, then, as something ofasurprise that the works of these writers— 
or at least substantial parts of their works—were not to be found in 
the Augustan-era libraries and had to be supplied by Tiberius. This 
has implications of considerable importance for library history. To put 
it bluntly, there were serious gaps in the imperial collection of Greek 
literature. If the works of these three writers were missing or present 
only in part, what of writers who were less well known or less highly 
esteemed, such as the ninety-three attested at Oxyrhynchus in fewer 
papyri than Euphorion or the forty-nine epigrammatists less prized than 
Rhianus? And, perhaps even more important, what of the lesser works 
of the great masters? Could we expect to find in the Apollo library, for 
example, all of the 120 or so tragedies that Sophocles had written? Would 
we find just a few, perhaps the most famous or the best-known ones? Or 
would the collection of Sophocles’ plays be a random sample, whatever 
happened to be available when the library was being assembled? Such 
works by lesser authors or the lesser works of the great masters might 
be in a given library, but, then again, they might not. You would not 
know until you went looking. 

We cannot know for sure why there were such gaps. In the case of 
Parthenius, Euphorion, and Rhianus we can rule out censorship on 
moral or political grounds, since Tiberius later included them, and he 
is not likely to have diverged from Augustan policy in such a matter.” 
There is, though, one possible explanation that should at least be con- 
sidered. It may well be that the core collection of manuscripts in each of 
the great public libraries had originally been assembled by one or more 
private individuals. Many of the manuscripts in the Atrium Libertatis 
library might, for example, have been Asinius Pollio’s own. Similarly, 
the principal collection in the Octavian library may well have consisted 
of Octavia’s own bookrolls, for she was much interested in literature, 
and it is likely that she had inherited the library of Mark Antony.” If 
these early libraries were stocked in this way, with core collections com- 
ing from preexisting personal collections, then they would presumably 
include representative collections of the greatest works of Greek and 
Latin literature plus works that reflected the former owner’s particular 
interests.” And if it happened that neither Asinius nor Mark Antony 
nor Octavia, for example, was interested in Parthenius, then that author 
would not be represented in the Atrium Libertatis or Octavian library. 
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Clearly there were and continued to be significant gaps. Authors such 
as Parthenius, Euphorion, and Rhianus could and did slip through 
the cracks. The great Augustan libraries, for all their splendor, do not 
seem to have regarded it as part of their mission to provide a complete 
collection of Greek literature.” 


Conclusions 


Thus far I have been using what is known from sources, or is nearly 
certain, in an attempt to shed light on what is not at all certain, and in 
so doing I have generally been moving backward in time from Tiberius 
to Augustus. I will now reverse this and construct a brief chronologically 
arranged narrative of the probable course of library history from 28 BC 
to AD 37. 

Julius Caesar, according to Suetonius, envisioned a single great library 
that would contain the most complete possible collections of Greek and 
Latin texts, and toward the end of his life he entrusted the gathering of 
the texts and the organization of this library to the great scholar Terentius 
Varro.” This vision, however, was never realized, for Caesar was murdered 
before any such library could be established. Asinius Pollio and Augustus 
either rejected or ignored Caesar’s conception and instead organized 
separate, smaller libraries on the model of the personal aristocratic col- 
lections of the late republic. The books for the new public collections may 
well have come from personal libraries that were established or already 
existing in the 40s to 20s BC The resulting public collections were not 
comprehensive, and we can infer that it was not considered important 
for the libraries of the Augustan era to provide comprehensive coverage 
of Greek literature. Augustus also did not follow Julius Caesar’s plan for 
a single scholar as director of the libraries. Instead, he seems to have 
been content to appoint a scholar to organize each library and then to 
choose a man, perhaps a scholar or perhaps simply a steward from his 
domestic staff, to oversee the operation of each library. 

Theoretically, Tiberius could have reversed course and returned to 
Caesar’s idea of a single great collection under a single director. In the 
matter of library structures and collections, though, Tiberius chose to 
follow Augustan procedures, not Caesar’s vision. Rather than consoli- 
date all of the manuscripts within a single structure, he created a fourth 
separate library, the library at the Temple of Augustus, which opened in 
August of AD 37, five months after Tiberius’s death. At roughly the same 
time—the 30s AD—he appointed Tiberius Iulius Pappus to take charge 
of all the emperors’ libraries, in this respect departing from Augustan 
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practice.” It is a reasonable inference that Pappus assisted in planning 
and organizing the library at the Temple of Augustus, just as Pompeius 
Macer and Gaius Melissus had once organized libraries for Augustus, 
but that was not Pappus’s only task: he then continued, through the 
principate of Caligula and into that of Claudius, to act as commissioner 
of all the libraries. So far as can be determined, he was the first such 
commissioner.” At an unknown date Tiberius also made sure that all of 
the libraries of Rome had copies of the works of Parthenius, Euphorion, 
and Rhianus. We cannot know if that action had any connection with 
the creation of the new library at the Temple of Augustus or with the 
appointment of Pappus. 

The principate of Tiberius thus emerges as both transitional and 
formative in the history of Roman libraries. Tiberius continued and 
thus confirmed the practice of creating separate library buildings, but 
he also created a new position. Not only did he create the position, he 
chose as its first incumbent a scholar rather than a career administra- 
tor, and in so doing he defined and established its essential character; 
the man in charge of the libraries thereafter was always a scholar, and 
only much later were men appointed to this position who were career 
administrators as well as serious scholars. In these two actions Tiberius 
established principles for the administration of imperial libraries that 
all subsequent emperors could, and many did, follow. 
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